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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 579.) 

They diligently pursued their work of re- 
storing love; and on the 22d of First month, 
1846, William Forster again writes from 
Munceytown, in Indiana :— 

‘© We have been at several meetings, in which 
I was much enlarged in that love which is not 
at our command, and the way seemed to be 
opened to me, from place to place, to speak of 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to my own 
relief and comfort. Friends have been hos- 
pitable and affectionate to me, and sometimes 
I have enjoyed a good feeling of the best fel- 
lowship with some to whom I was formerly 
known, and with many others who were pre- 
viously strangers to me. I am thankful to say 
that generally I am kept in a quiet, loving, 
tender mind; and, from one family to another, 
and one meeting to another, when these people 
are collected to meet us in their own meeting- 
houses or elsewhere, 1 am, much to my own 
admiration, favored with a little fresh feeling of 
that love in which I believe the concern origi- 
nated at our late Yearly Meeting ; and in that 
I am strengthened to endure in the hope that 
ultimately it may prevail.” 

Having accomplished the service for which 
they were appointed, the deputation embarked 
at Boston, on the Ist of the Fifth month, and 
landed at Liverpool on the 14th in safety and 
in health. The Yearly Meeting occurred in 
London soon after their arrival in England, 
when they handed in the following report, 
which, as a supplement to the fragmentary de- 
tails derived from William Forster's letters, 
yill doubtless be acceptable to the general 
reader :— 
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Report of the Friends appointed to attend the last Yearly 
Meeting in Indiana to whom was entrusted the com- 
munication of the Epistle addressed to those who had 
recently withdrawn from Friends in the compass of 
that Yearly Meeting. 


We took a very early opportunity of con- 
ferring together after the close of the last 
Yearly Meeting, when we were unitedly of the 
judgment that it would be well, in accordance 
with the object of our appointment, to endeavor 
to arrange our proceedings so as to arrive at 
Richmond on the eve of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, to be held there. 

We accordingly embarked at Liverpool on 
the 23d of the Eighth month, and landed at 
New York on the 9th of the Ninth month. 
We met with a kind, open reception from 
Friends of that city; and also from those at 
Barlington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as we 
passed along; and were fivored to arrive in 
health and in safety at Richmond on the 29th 
of the Ninth month, thankful for the preser- 
vation which had been granted to us by the Lord, 
both by sea and land. 

We attended the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders which was held the following day, 
and afterwards the Yearly Meeting as it met in 
course, and presented to both meetings the 
minute of our appointment; and we were re- 
ceived on both occasions with cordiality and 
confidence. As we were strangers to the local 
situations of those who had separated from 
Friends, and to whom the Epistle entrusted to 
us was addressed, we applied to the Yearly 
Meeting for a small committee to give us the 
needful information, as to the distances, the 
relative localities, and needful preparations for 
travelling. The request was at once complied 
with ; a committee was appointed for this sim- 
ple object, and we were much assisted in the 
matters in which the help was required. 

On deliberating on the course which we 
should take, there being obvious reasons why 
we should proceed in the first place to the re- 
motest settlements, we lost no time in, setting 
out for Jowa. In that territory several meet- 
ings of Friends are now settled, and there is 
one meeting of those to whom-the Epistle is 
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addressed. We passed about a week in that return to meet with those from whom they had 
country, and then proceeded to see two émall | withdrawn. Repeated experience has indeed 
companies of those who had seceded in the confirmed us in the persuasion that there was 
northern parts of Indiana, and one within the no--other course which the Yearly Meeting 
southern limits of Michigan. We returned could with propriety have pursued. 
into Indiana, where, with the exception of those! We have thankfully to acknowledge that 
settlements already referred to, and four in the from place to place, until the close of the en- 
westere parts of Ohio, the greater proportion of gagement, we have been mercifully granted 
those who are withdrawn now reside. ]8 renewed sense of that Christian love and in- 
After spending about two months in Indiana, terest for those whom we met, in which the 
we proceeded to Ohio, and concluded our labors concern of the Yearly Meeting had its origin ; 
in that State on the 20th of the Second month,' and in which love we were enabled, in sympathy 
having, as we believe, visited all the companies with them under their existing circumstances, 
of this description, thirty-three in number, with to labor for their reunion with those from whom 
the exception of one that was remotely situated, they were separated. We offer no remarks on 
and to which access at the time of being inthe the results of this work of faith and labor of 
neighborhood was almost impracticable. In , love, committing all to the blessing of our Lord 
the course of our travels, we attended several of Jesus Christ, with whom alone it rests to carry 
the Monthly Meetings for Discipline, to which | out the exercises of the church for the promo- 


service we received the encouragement of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, and in which we uni- 
formly met with much openness. 

Two of our number were, from the state of 
their health, one after the other prevented tak- 
ing their share in some parts of the work; 
whilst the other two were enabled to attend to 
the whole of the service. And here we may 


remark that our dear friend Joseph Bewley, as 
the time for our leaving England drew near, 
availing himself of the liberty left to him by 
the Yearly Meeting, did not see that the way 


opened for his joining in the visit. 

The course which we thought it right to 
pursue in carrying out the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting was to invite, in each district, 
those who have separated to come together ; 
and after a time of silence to read the minute 
of our appointment, and then the Kpistle of 
counsel, offering such observations as presented 
at the time connected with the business re- 
ferred to us; and giving such explanation as 
seemed called for by any remarks that were made 
by those who were thus convened. Copies 
of the Epistle were distributed to the heads 
of families to whom it was addressed. 

In a few instances it seemed beat to visit 
those who were separated at their own dwellings, 
and there very generally to read the minute 
and the Epistle. This arrangement was readily 
complied with, when proposed. And on all 
occasions a willingness to meet us was mani- 
fested, even when the invitation was unavoid- 
ably extended on a short notice. 

It was our endeavor, in fulfilling our appoint- 
ment, to act in strict conformity with the con- 
cero of the Yearly Meeting; and as we were 
visiting those who we found were still making 
profession of the principles of our religious 
Society, we were brought from one place to 
another to see the wisdom of the simple course 
udopted by the Yearly Meeting, in entreating 
those who have set up separate distinct meet- 
ings for worship to relinquish them; and to 


tion of hisown cause. 

In parsing along we felt much for the chil- 
dren of those who had withdrawn ; and there 
are many large young families of that deserip- 
tion. We fear that, being thus deprived of 
the notice of the body of rriends, and of the 
salutary care which our Christian discipline 
provides, they may sustain serious disadvantage 
and loss. 

The painful experience which we have passed 
through, in attending to this service, has again 
and again brought us to feel the evil effects of 
division ; and increasingly to value that unity 
and fellowship which have so largely prevailed 
in our religious Society. Strong are our desires 
that we may all be alive to everything that is 
calculated to interrupt the harmony of the body, 
and that we may be enabled to perceive those 
subtle insinuations by the enemy of the peace 
of the church of Christ, which, as they are 
given way to, gradually undermine its founda- 
tion; and thus prevent its spreading and its 
usefulness in the earth. 

At the Yearly Meeting of Indiana in 1842, 
a committee was appointed to visit the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings. This appointment 
had immediate reference to that state of things 
which was so early followed by separation and by 
the setting up of distinct meetings for worship 
and discipline. The committee not being dis- 
charged, we thought it well to propose a con- 
ference with them, after we had concluded the 
business referred to us. Such of the men 
Friends of the committee as cuuld conveniently 
cowe together accepted the invitation, and met 
us at Waynesville, in Ohio, on the 20th of the 
Second month. We thus had an opportunity, 
which was satisfactory to us, to advert to a few 
subjects, which had come before us in the course 
of our travels, arising out of the separation, 
and connected with the right exercise and 
maintenance of our Christian care and disci- 
pline. 


We think of many dear friends of Indiana” 
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Yearly Meeting, as of brethren and sisters who 
are endeavoring to be humble, faithful followers 
of the Lord Jesus.* It is our desire for them, 
and for all the members of that large and im- 
portant body—a desire which we express in 
humility—that they may individually grow in 
the truth, and that the Lord’s cause may pros- 
per in their hands. 

After considerable thoughtfulness we con- 
cluded to attend the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, and trust that in doing so we were in 
the way of our duty. In the close of our ser- 
vice we had peace of mind, and we were satis- 
fied that the time was come for our leaving 
America. We proceeded, the day after Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting ended, for Boston; 
aod embarked on the Ist of the present 
month, and after a favorable voyage were per- 
mitted to land at Liverpool on the 14th in 
safety and in health. 

In conclusion, we are engaged in reverent 
thankfulness to acknowledye the constant and 
tender care of our Heavenly Father, and bis, 
mercies which were sv often renewed toward. 
us. 

Jostan Forster, 

WititaM Forster, 

GeorGce STAcey, 

Joun ALLEN. 
London, Fifth mo. 25th, 1846. 


Thus were brought to a conclusion the labors 
of a committee in which William Forster took | 
a conspicuous and an important part. As a 
contribution to the history of our little church 
these records are not without peculiar intetest. | 
And it may be truly said that few offices of; 
love have ever been undertaken by one —— 
of a Christian community on behalf of another, 


* William Forster had visited those parts more 
than twenty years befure, under very different cir- 
cumstances (see vol. i., pp. 364-66); and to him, 
especially, the attendance of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, on this occasion, had been a matter of deep in- 
terest. The following notice is from the memoranda 
of his brother, Josiah Forster, viz :— 

“ Indiana Yearly Meeting, 1845, 10th mo. 3d.—This 
sitting of the Yearly Meeting was large. My dear 
brother had an impressive address, saying that 
‘He had often, within the last few days, looked 
back at the circumstances of Friends twenty years 
ago, compared with whathe found now. They were 
then settling in a wilderness country ; now they had 
heen b'essed in their industry—bad had plentiful 
barvests—and had now their berds and flocks. He 
appealed to the young people who were inheriting 
tre fruits of the hard-working toils of their fathers 
and grandfathers—called upon them to guard against 
the snares and temptations of life—to bear in mind 
that the members of the Church of Christ ever had 
to live, and must continue to live, separate froin the 
world, its maxims and babite, its spirit and friend- 
ship ;—encouraging them to a diligent attendance 
of their meetings fur worsbip and discipline, partica- 
larly their week-day meetings—inviting them, in 
godly magnanimity, to show themselves concerned 
to be followers of Christ.” 
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which have been more signally attended with 
the divine blessing,* or which furnish a more 
beautiful illustration of the right mode of bear- 
ing one another’s burdens and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. 

(To be continued.) 


From the London Friend. 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


On the 15th of Third month, about seventy 
Friends met at York to consider the subject of 
Home Mission Labor in its various branches, 
convened by the following circular, signed by 
James Backhouse, Isaac Brown, Henry Hop- 
kins, George F. Linney, Samael Priestman, 
Fielden Thorp, and Henry Hipsley :— 

“ CHrIsTIAN WorK.—Believing that there 
is at the present time a special opening for the 
labor of Friends in the spread of the truths of the 
Gospel, and in other epheres of Christian work, 
we have concluded to invite the attendance 
of Friends interested in the subject, to take it 
under their deliberate and prayerful considera- 
tion, in the hope that the experience and coun- 
sel that such a meeting may elicit, will tend to 
mutual help and encouragement, and promote 
a freer exercise of the various gifts graciously 
bestowed upon many of our members.” 

Samuel Priestman being asked to preside, 
requested that a suitable time might be given 
to waiting upon the Lord for his help and gi- 
rection. William Casson had a few words of 
exhortation, and James Backhouse and Edwin 
Pumphrey engaged in prayer. 

The meeting was then opened with some re- 
marks by the Uhairman, supplemented at his 
request by others from Isaac Brown, of Ack- 
worth, upon the grounds which had led to the 
convening of the meeting. It was remarked that 
“the harvest is plenteous, but the laborers few ; 
that work for Christ is blessed to the workman 
as well as to those to whom he is sent; that 
from the unpaid character of our ministry, and 
the simple views of Gospel truth which we hold, 
the Society of Friends is especially adapted for 
labor beyond its limits, and that such labors 
are found to be warmly welcomed ; and that 
many causes are now operating to set the door 
more widely open for the labors of Friends 
than has been the case since the early days of 
the Society. Within the Society, also, it was 
thought that need for ministerial and other la- 
bor existed; that thirteen out of thirty-eight 
of the particular meetings in York Quarterly 
Meeting are usually held in silence, and would 
gladly welcome a Gospel messenger; that a 
large amount of religious inquiry exists amongst 
both younger and older, many of whom are 
going to other places of worship, to gain that 


* Most of those whw seceded from the Society on 
this occasion were, at no distant period, restored to 
unity with their brethren, and not one of their sep- 
ara e meetings is now left. 
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teaching in the truths of the Gospel, for which, 


they believe, provision does not exist within 
their own Society. It was remarked that, 
though the New Testament teaches the doctrine 
of a diversity of gifts being conferred upon 
different members of the Church, the tendency 
in the Society for a long time had been to con- 
centrate these various gifts almost entirely in 
that of preaching; and that thus the idea of 
ministry, which really means service for Christ 
of every kind, had become seriously limited. 
It was believed that from this cause many 
valuable gifts of varied character, other than 
that of the ministry of the word, had been 
closed up, to the loss both of the church and 
of the individual; and that though much 
clearer views upon this subject prevailed amongst 
us than was the case a few years ago, yet that 
many precious gifts and talents are still lying 
dormant, requiring a care and encouragement 
of the church to bring them out into active 
usefulness. In reply to the inquiry, What more 
is required of us than we are now doing,—it 
was urged in the first place that no fresh or- 
ganization was needed ; that the liberty already 
existing amongst us, if rightly employed, was 
ample for all that was required, and gives far 
more scope for labor of varied kinds than is 
found among other Christian bodies. But it 
was believed that strained and exaggerated 
views uf the nature and amount of divine in- 
fluence required to be felt, previous to the ex- 
ercise of any spiritual gift—views not taught 
in the New Testament, and unknown in the 
early days of the Society,—still extensively 
prevailed, tending to close up much service. A 
minute issued by the late Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing on the subject of Christian labor was read ; 
and it was remarked that while we are taught 
that no spiritual gift can be rightly exercised 
except under the help and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, we are also enjoined to covet 
earnestly, that is to pray for, the best gifts; and 
if earnestly sought, neither the gifts themselves, 
nor the ability to exercise them, will be with- 
held. And when the call to service comes, let 
none be holding back under a sense of want of 
qualification : if we are to wait till we think 
ourselves duly qualified, many of the Lord’s 
humble and diffident ones will have to refrain 
their lips. Christ’s teaching is, “I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom :” “ My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 

James Backhouse spoke of letters he had 
received from John Hodgkin and J. B. Braith- 
waite, expressing their interest in the objects of 
the meeting. J. B. reminded the meeting that 
we must not dwell too much upon our unfitness 
for the service. We have suffered loss by 
looking too much in that direction, and 
many have been thus prevented doing their 
duty. He thought that good might be done 
by lectures on the principles of the Gospel as 
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held by Friends. He had felt the desire to 
deliver such lectures when he was younger, but 
the way did not then open forthem. He thought 
Friends had a serviee in this direction. In 
Scotland there is now much more openness to 
receive visits from Friesids than formerly ; old 
prejudices are giving way, and thus in that 
country, as well as in our own, openness for 
labor exists. 

G. F. Linney spoke of the great ignorance 
which prevails among other bodies of Chris- 
tians with regard to the views of Friends. He 
loved the principles of the Séciety when he 


‘adopted them, and loved them still more in- 


tensely now. He found, in moving about, great 
willingness on the part of other sects of Chris- 
tians to lend their chapels for meetings, and 
the readiness to receive the word preached is 
very striking. Not a few long to be relieved 
from ceremonials with which others are satisfied ; 
greatly appreciate silence in meeting, and feel 
their want of it. Having of late met with 
large numbers of Dissenting ministers, he had 
found them largely unacquainted with our views 
on the spirituality of worship. On whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility of this? If 
we believe our views to be soundly based, if 
we live in them, and appreciate them, and be- 
lieve they are those upon which an active church 
may be built, upon which we can rest the well- 
being of our immortal souls, it is of vital im- 
portance that we should keep them constantly 
in view, and disseminate them earnestly. A 
time is come when we ought to enter into the 
field, and do with all our might what our hands 
find todo. We should spread a knowledge of 
the importance of silence as a basis of worship ; 
of the unlawfulness of war, and others of our 
tenets which are little understood by others. 
While we cannot prescribe one for another any 
line of service, we must yet pray for the best 
of gifts; and He who has promised to bless will 
bless. Many ministers are glad of help from 
others; it strengthens their hands; and many 
are longing fora portion of silence in their 
worship. Numbers of visits to the cottages of 
the poor and depraved have convinced him 
that the services of a Friend are acceptable, 
where no paid agency has access, they being 
prejudiced against such. Experience had shown 
him that there was an openness even amongst 
the most abandoned for such labor. The most 
diffident might read a chapter beside the sick 
bed ; and often the quiet labors of a Friend 
might be blessed, where from exhaustion or 
disease another kind of labor would be out of 
place. Friends, too, are not limited, as are some, 
by prescribed boundaries, and thus are able to 
go where they see the need. Surely, in view 
of the want of laborers, and of the souls that 
are perishing, coldness does not become us. 
Caleb Williams rejoiced that he had lived to 
see the Society escaping from those trammels 
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which have so long bound it, and which have 
tended to circumscribe its labors; and would 
encourage all to enter in at the open door and 
work. The subject of lectures explanatory of 
Gospel truth, and also of some parts of our 
practice and church discipline, was in his view 
one of importance ; and the diffusion of sound 
principles of Christian morality, as contained 
in such books as Dymond’s Essays, is very 
valuable. In the performance of our secular 
duties, if the love of Christ is established in 
our hearts, we shall carry about with us that 
which, in a silent manner, will contribute to 
the glory of God, and the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 


(To be concluded ) 


MEMOIR OF ARTHUR NAISH. 
(Concluded from page 584.) 

In 1862 he had+a violent and alarming para- 
lytic seizure, from the effects of which he never 
fully recovered. During this illness he said 
that he had no doubts ; that he was perfectly 
peaceful, though not sensible of much lively 
joy ; adding emphatically several times, “ What 
a blessing it is that the work bas all been done 
for me—that I have nothing to do myself!” He 
often said to his wife, “ What should I de if I 
had left preparation for another world until now? 
I believe the effort to collect my thoughts would 
kill me.” But throughout this illness his be- 
lief was, that the time of his departure had not 
come. 

After this attack, Arthur Naish was never 
able fully to resume all his former occupations. 
He very slowly regained some power of active 
exertion ; but he was alwavs conscious of di- 
minished energy ind capethey for work, though 
it was very difficult for him not to attempt more 
than his strength wasequal to. After an inter- 
val of some months, he resumed his attendance 
at the Adult School on First day afternoons, but 
he usually confined himself to a general super- 
intendence of the school, conversation with the 
men, and reading the Scriptures aloud at the 
end ; as he was not able to undertake the labor 
of regular teaching. 

For many years he had been an ardent Ento- 
mologist, and had made an extensive and valu- 
able collection of insects; but when the Adult 
School increased, he cheerfully gave up this fa- 
vorite pursuit, in order that he might devote 
more time to visiting the scholars at their homes, 
saying, “I must try to catch men instead of 
insects.’” 

He wasa very successful cultivator of flowers, 
having, in early life, acquired a practical know. 
ledge of gardening. A few years after his 
marriage he built a house on Ashley Hill, Bris. 
tol, in which he resided during the remainder of 
his life. He showed much taste in arranging the 
house and grounds, and his garden wasa constant 
source of pleasure to him. But he did not 


enjoy any of these things selfishly. No high 
wall shut out his gay flower beds from the com- 
mon eye. The passer-by was welcome to refresh 
himself with a peep through the light iron 
railing, and might easily obtain permission from 
the kind owner to take a nearer view. It was 
his delight especially to invite poor people to 
walk round the garden. They would often 
make some remark about the happiness of hav- 
ing such a nice house and garden. ‘ Oh,” he 
would say, “ this is nothing to the place I ex- 
pect to have by and by,” and adding that they 
might have as good an inheritance also, he 
would endeavor gradually to draw them into 
profitable religious conversation. When he had 
despatched one party he would wait at the gate 
for another, and in this way he often spent the 
summer evenings when his strength did not per- 
mit him to visit amongst the poor. 

After his retirement from business, he was 
very watchful to occupy his time diligently ; and 
especially during the latter years of his life, he 
carefully apportioned the work of each day, en- 
deavoring completely to finish all that he had 
to do before retiring to rest. Although he did 
not usually return home from the Seventh-day 
evening meetings until late, and was often much 
tired, he never omitted to balance the accounts 
the same evening, and to leave everything ia 
order. These habits of promptness and pune- 
tuality, resting, as they did in his case, upon a 
deep sense of religious duty, and of the uncer- 
tainty of time, enabled him, even amidst the 
weakness of the last two years of his life, to ac- 
complish much. A week or two before his 
death, he had been preparing to make the 
various annual collections which he so kindly 
undertook ; and though he died a f-w days be- 
fore the end of the year, his lists were found in 
perfect order, and his reports in the priater’s 
hands. 

In the spring of 1864, he suffered severely 
from neuralgia in the face. The pfin was ex- 
tremely distressing and of long continuance ; 
and, in his already weak state, it materially un- 
dermined his remaining strength. lu reference, 
probably, to this attack, he says, under date 
Seventh month 22d, 1864 :— 

“ This is the 44th anniversary of my birth. 
The year that has just closed has been to me a 
year of trial, though full of mercies; I have 
suffered more bodily pain than I can ever re- 
collect, and great mental depression ; though at 
the same time I have still to record the unde- 
served love and meroy of God towards me. IL 
desire that [ may more and more devote myself 
to serve Him.” 

Thus he continued endeavoring diligently to 
serve that blessed Saviour, in whom all his hope 
was placed—a good steward, according to that 
which he had received, of the manifold grace 
of God. His friends began to indulge the hope 
that his life might yet be prolonged for some 
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time ; but the Master saw that His servant's 
work on earth was accomplished, and was 
about to call bim to Himself. The warning 
was very short, but the summons found him not 
unprepared. To those who intimately knew 
him, it was a cause of reverent gratitude that he 
was spared the trial of along and wearisome 
illness. 

On First-day, Twelfth month 25th, 1864, the 
Adult School did not meet; and, not feeling 
very well, Arthur Naish greatly enjoyed the 
quiet afternoon at home. In the evening he ap- 
peared to dwell much upon the thought of hea- 
ven, and exclaimed 

“Oh, what must it be to be there!” 
little thinking that he was so soon to enter into 
eternal rest. He then conversed very sweetly 
with his wife about the impossibility of forming 
an idea of what it would be to be free from all 
pain, and weakoess, and temptation, and in the 
enjoyment of perfect happiness. 

Two days afterwards (on the evening of the 
27th), he attended a tea party of the poor women 
who compose the Mothers’ meetings at the 
Friars, with their husbands, held in the large 
school-room. During the earlier part of the 


day, he had been busily engaged in superintend- 
ing the arrangements for the evening. On such 
occasions he was most kind and thoughtful in 
providing for the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests. The neatly-spread tables, and tastefully- 


grouped evergreens and flowers, often bore wit- 
ness to his zealous care, bestowed with too little 
consideration for himself. His enjoyment of 
these tea parties for the poor was great, and he 
entered into them with wonderful interest. On 
the evening in question, he seemed just as usual, 
the very life of the party; and, as he quickly 
moved from table to table, his steps were fol- 
lowed by the loud ring of merry laughter. After 
the tea he was one of the speakers, and ad- 
dressed the poor people at some length, quite 
in his usual'manner. His remarks were char- 
acterized by the practical spirit in which he was 
accustomed to treat everything, his aim being 
to impress upon the minds of his hearers some 
lessons bearing upon their every-day life. He 
was listened to with marked interest and atteu- 
tion. Several friends who were present noticed 
that the meeting was of a more than usually 
serious character; though they little thought 
how nearly upon the confines of eternity one 
amongst them stood. 

On reaching home, a little after ten o'clock, 
he was much exhausted, and complained of 
feeling very unwell. On retiring to rest, he 
was unable to lie down from great oppression 
on the chest. A violent spasm of the heart 
succeeded. All available means for his relief 
were tried, but without much effect. The ex- 
treme restlessness and difficulty of breathing 
continued tor some hours, and he expired a 
little before five o’clock in the morning. His 
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state rendered conversation out of the question, 
but he was evidently quite sensible of his dao- 
ger. When first seized, he said to his wife, as 
if uniting clusely the remembrance of his past 
blessings with his assurance of future glory, 
“T believe Tam dying. We have been so 
happy.” He afterwards exclaimed, ‘I am go- 
ing to glory!” Whilst his affectionate attend- 
ants were striving to relieve his sufferings, he 
calmly said, “It is of no use;” plainly intima- 
ting his persuasion that the end was near. His 
dying words were few but quiteenough. None 
indeed were needed. Far better than a mere 
death-bed confession was the testimony of his 


life. 


cmesiinagiiielipeattiraiste 
From “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 
MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM 
OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET 
FELL. 
(Continued from page 582 ) 

After this a year passed over, duriog which 
time Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Bonner, 
Bishop of London, and others of their stamp, 
were watching with much apprehension the 
decided interest Queen Catherine Parr took in 
the Protestant Reformation. The grandeur of 
the hierarchy, the personal consequence and 
the revenues of the clergy, seemed in greater 
danger than ever. They determined that a 
stop should be put to the spirit of religious in- 
quiry, manifesting itself among the people, and 
to the discussions about church government and 
principles. They sorely repented that they 
had sanctioned the introduction of the English 
Bible into the cathedral churches for the use 
of the reading public; and they thought that if 
they could only get the Queen out of the way, 
they might induce the King to have the ca- 
thedral Bibles withdrawn, and-succeed in turn- 
ing the tide of royal favor in the direction they 
would point out. They dreaded so much her 
clear head, her prudence, and her influence 
over her capricious husband, that nothing short 
of her destruction would satisfy them, But they 
must needs begin cautiously, and cunningly 
hide the end in view. 

Under these circumstances, the bishops again 
turned their attention to Anne Askew, whom 
they represented as a victim of Bible reading. 

| They knew that she was much favored by the 
Queen and her friends,—might they not get 
something out of her that would implicate the 
'jadies of the court, perhaps even Queen Cath- 
erine herself? They determined to try; and 
Wricthesely, the Lord Chancellor, who was as 
anxious to get rid of the Queen as the bishops 
were, went into the horrid plot with his char- 
acteristic artful cruelty. 

Again, Anne Askew, whol Fuller says was 
a young lady “ distinguished for wit, beauty, 
learning, and religion,” was seized and impris- 
oned. Nevertheless, her heart did not sink, 
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for-it was anchored on the Rock of Ages. 
Bishop Bale has preserved a hymn which she 
composed and sang when she was imprisoned 
in Newgate. From it the following stanzaa are 
extracted :— 


“ Like as the armed knyght, 
Appoynted to the field, 
With thys world will I fygbt, 
And faythe shall be my shielde. 
“ Faythe is that weapon stronge 
Which will not fayle at neede ; 
My foes therefore amonge 
Therewith wyll I procede. 


“ Pathe in the fathers olde 
Obtayned righteoysness, 
Which makes me verye bolde, 

To feare no worlde’s distresse. 
*‘T now rejoice in hart, 
And hope byds me do so ; 
For Christ wyll take my part, 
And ease me of my wo. 
* Thou sayest, Lorde, whoso knocke, 
To them wilt thou attende ; 
Undo therefor the locke, 
And Thy strong power sende. 
‘On thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spyght; 
I set not by their hast, 
For thou art my delyght. 
‘‘T am not nae lyst 
My aoker f lete fall 
For every dryslyng myst, 
My shippe’s substanciall.” 

The victim seems to have well understood the 
characters of the two bisbops and of the Lord 
Chancellor, who were banded together in the 
proceedings against her; and she evidently ex- 
pected neither truth nor justice from them. 
Again she writes to her friend :— 


“ The sum of my examinations before the 
King’s Countil at Greenwich : 

“ Your request concerning my prison-fellows 
Iam not able to satisfy, because I heard not 
their examinations. But mine was this: I, 
being before the Council, was asked of Master 
Kyme. I answered, that my Lord Chancellor 
knew already my mind in that matter. They 
with that answer were not contented, but said 
it was the King’s pleasure that I should open 
the matter to them. I answered them plainly 
that I would not do so, but, if it were the King’s 
pleasure to hear me, I would show him the 
truth. They said it was not meet for the King 
to be troubled with me. I answered, that Solo- 
mon was reckoned the wisest king that ever 
lived, yet misliked he not to hear two poor com- 
mon women—much more his grace, his simple, 
faithful subject. So, in conclusion, I made 
them none other answer in that matter.” 

Theabove allusion is evidently to her husband. 
With true womanly propriety, she positively re- 
fused to open her domestic trials before them. 
She had already told the Chancellor her po- 
sition respecting “ Master Kyme,” but she did 
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not wish to make a public exhibition of his con 
duct. Thus she continues. 

“ Then my Lord Chancellor asked my oprnion 
of the Sacrament. My answer was this: ‘I 
believe that so oft as I in a Christian congrega- 
tion do receive the bread in remembrance of 
Christ’s death and with thanksgiving, according 
to His holy institution, I receive therewith the 
fruits also of His most glorious passion.’ The Bish- 
op of Winchester bade me make a direct answer. 
‘If I show the open truth,’ quoth I, ‘ ye will 
not accept it.’ Then he said I was a parrot. 
1 told him again I was ready to suffer all things 
at his hands—not only his rebukes but all that 
should follow besides. 

‘‘T had divers rebukes of the Council, be- 
cause I would not express my mind in all things 
as they would have me. But they were not in 
the mean time unanswered, for all that—which 
now to rehearse were too much, for I was with 
them there about five hours. Then the clerk 
of the Council conveyed me from thence to my 
Lady Garnish. The next day I was brought 
again before the Council. Then would they 
needs know of me what I said to the Sacrament. 
I answered, that I already had said what [ 
could say. Then came my Lord Lisle, my Lord 
Essex, and the Bishop of Winchester, requiring 
me earnestly that I should confess the Sacra- 
ment to be flesh, blood, and bone. I said to 
my Lord Parre and my Lord Lisle that it was 
a great shame for them to counsel contrary to 
their knowledge. The Bishop (Gardiner of 
Winchester) said he would speak with me fa- 
miliarly. I said sodid Judas when he betrayed 
Christ. Then desired the Bishop to speak with 
me alone. But I refused. He asked me why. 
[ said that in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every matter should stand, after Christ’s 
and Paul’s doctrine. Then the Lord Chancel- 
lor began again to examine me on the Sacra- 
ment. I asked him how long he would halt 
on both sides. He needs would know where 
I found that. I said in the Scriptures. Then 
the bishop said I should be burned. I answered, 
that I had searched all the Scriptdres, yet could 
I never find that either Christ or his apostles 
put any creature to death. 

“Then came Master Paget to me with many 
glorious words, and desired me to speak my 
mind unto him. I might, he said, deny it 
again, if need were. I said I would not deny 
the truth. He asked me how I could avoid the 
very words of Christ— Take, eat, this is my 
body which shall be. broken for you?’ I an- 
swered that Christ’s meaning was there, as in 
these other places of Scripture— I am the door’ 
—‘ Behold the Lamb of God’—the rock—the 
stone—only figured by these things. Ye may 
not here, said I, take Christ for the material 
thing that He is signified by; for these would 
make him in that way a very door, a vine, a 
lamb, a stone, clean contrary to the Holy Ghost’s 
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meaning. All these do but signify Christ— 
like as the bread doth signify His body in that 
place. And though He did say, there ‘Take, 
eat this in remembrance of Me,’ yet He did not 
bid them hang up the bread in a box, and 
make it a god to bow to it. - 

“Then they made me a bili of the Sacra- 
ment, willing me to set my hand thereunto; 
but I would not. On Sunday I was sore sick, 
thinking no less than to die—therefore, I 
desired to speak with Master Latimer, but it 
would not be. I was sent to Newgate in my 
extremity of sickness, for in all my life afore I 
was never in such pain. The Lord strengthen 
you in the truth—pray—pray—pray.” 

The declaration of Bishop Gardiner before 
the Council of Greenwich to Anne Askew, 
that she should be burned, intimated her final 
doom unless she would recant and give infor- 
mation about others. They still hoped that, as 
the time for her painful death approached, she 
would shrink from it in a moment of weakness 
and terror. Therefore, another opportunity 
was afforded her. In this instance, as in the 
former, she had no one to plead her cause, and 
no jury to decide her case. On this occasion 
there were also condemned three men, similarly 
accused of refusing to subscribe to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. One of these was John 
Lacels, her former tutor; another had been a 
Romish priest; and the third was a poor arti- 
zan. Her own account of what passed is as 
follows :— 

“ The sum of the condemnation of me, Anne 
Askew, at the Guildhall :— 

“ They said to me there that I was a heretic, 
and condemned by the law, if I would stand in 
my opinion. I answered that I was no heretic, 
neither yet deserved I death by the law of 
God. But as concerning the faith which I 
uttered and wrote to the Council, I would not, 
I said, deny it, because I knew it true. Then 
would they needs know if I would deny the 
Sacrament to be Christ’s body and blood. I 
said, yea; for the same Son of God that was 
born of the Virgin Mary is now glorious in 
Heaven, and will come again from thence at 
the latter day like as He went up. And as for 
that ye call your god, it is a piece of bread. 
For more proof thereof, mark it when you list, 
let it but lie in the box three months and it 
will be mouldy, and so turn to nothing that is 
good. Whereupon I am persuaded that it can- 
not be God. 

“After that they willed me to have a priest; 
and ther I smiled. Then they asked me if it 
were not good. I said I would cunfess my 
faults unto God, for I was sure that He would 
hear me with favor. And so we were con- 
demned without a quest.” 

<To be continued.) 

So long as we are conscious of doing the best 

we can, we are upon the surest ground of con- ° 
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tentment, and will have the heart to fret at 
nothing. They who fret at any thing thus 
prove at once that they have in some way ne- 
glected their own sentiments of duty ; and the 
more difficult they may find it to see in what 
way, and thus to recover the state of content- 
ment and the grace of sweetness, the dceper is 
the disgrace of their discontent. 
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“Onristian Work.”—A report, with this 
title, was published in the Fourth month num- 
bers of the London Friend and the British 
Friend, of a meeting of Friends at York, Eng- 
land, on the 15th of Third month last. In copy- 
ing this report into the Review, we may say, 
with the editor of the British Friend, that “we 
expect the narrative, on another page, of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting at York, for the purpose 
of encouraging Friends to engage in Christian 
work, will be read with lively satisfaction by 
many, as indicative of a revival of primitive 
aggressive zeal. Provided only the working be 
according to knowledge, we shall all agree that 
it can neither be too soon begun nor too exten- 
sively.”’ The editor of the B. Friend takes ex- 
ception, however, toa remark by Isaac Robson, 
and says: “The proposal to introduce the 
reading of the Scriptures into our First-day 
afternoon meetings—to make these, in short, 
Bible-reading and expounding classes—we con- 
sider a decidedly objectionable innovation.” 
This is not a clear representation of the senti- 
ment expressed by Isaac Robson. He did not 
propose the reading of the Scriptures in ‘our 
First-day afternoon meetings, nor to make these, 
generally, “ Bible-reading and expounding class- 
es; but he said he “ thought there would be 
great advantage in our afternoon meetings for 
worship, IN SOME PLACES, being CONVERTED into 
nieetings for reading the Scriptures.” We have 
no doubt of the correctness of Isaac Robson’s 
opinion, and we cannot perceive in it any “ in- 
novation ” upon the religious principles of our 
Society. We have been in many dull, lifeless 
First-day afternoon meetings, and we think, 
with Isaac Robson, that, after having a meeting 
for Divine worshipin the forenoon, to change or 
convert these drowsy afternoon meetings—often 
neglected by a large portion of the members 
and attended by few other persons—into “ Bible- 
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reading and expounding classes,” might, indeed, 
be of great advantage. Some of us who re- 
member the character, in our school days, of the 
First-day afternoon meetings at Westtown 
School, soon after the practice, introduced by 
the noble founders of that institution, of read- 
ing the Seriptures in them, was discontinued, 
may well doubt whether the change has been of 
any advantage to the scholars or their teachers 
and care- takers. 

The editor of the British Friend approves of 
the suggestion of Isaac Brown, that “each of 
our meetings should have attached to it a 
Scripture-reading meeting on First-day even- 
ings, to which a general invitation could be 
given,” and says this proposal ‘“ commends 
itself to our acceptance as being in no degree 
at variance with the views of Friends, and 
therefore preferable to Isaac Robson’s.” Now, 
we can see no difference between the two plans, 
as regards principle. In “some places,” it may 
be much more convenient to hold the Scripture- 
reading meetings in the afternoon than in the 
evening ; and we confess that we cannot under- 
stand why a meeting for reading the Scriptures 
in the afternoon of First-day is to be considered 
a “ decidedly objectionable innovation,” while 
a meeting of precisely the same character, held 
on First-day evening, “is in no degree at 
variance with the views of Friends.” 


Enauisu Arp FoR THE FREED-PEOPLE.—A 
Meeting was held at -the Westminster Palace 
Hotel in London, on the 24th of last month, for 
the purpose of consolidating the forty or fifty 
Freedmen’s Aid Associations and Committees, 
and forming “The National Freedmen’s Aid 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. The Duke 
of Argyll presided, and we notice in the 
London Standard’s report of the proceedings 
the names of several Friends who were present 
and took an active part in the business. Report 
was made that £86,000 had been raised for the 
great object of the Union, and it was hoped, 
through vigorous action in the course of the 
Summer, to increase the sun to at least £100,- 
000, and that assistance will continue to be 
liberally afforded until the great practical work 
of emancipation shall be complete. 

Our friend Benj. H. Cadbury moved a re- 
solution of hearty thanks to various ship owners 
in Liverpool who had conveyed from Great 
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Britain to the United States of America, free 
of freight, 1200 packages of goods for the use 
of the freed colored peorle. It was also resolved 
“That this meeting regards the progress of 
events during the past twelve months, as affect- 
ing the American freedmen, with profound in- 
terest, and considers the evident and intelligent 
fitness of an increasing number of the colored 
people for the proper use of their newly-acquired 
freedom, their thirsting desire after education, 
together with their readiness to undertake 
labor, as so many new and powerful incentives 
to enlarged philanthropic effort on their behalf ;” 
and “ that in view of the devoted labors of the 
American people through their various Freed- 
men’s Aid Associations, combined with the 
co-operation of the government, to meet the 
physical and moral necessities of the freedmen, 
this meeting regards the aid afforded hitherto 
by the British public, estimated at more than 
80,000/., as a proper and graceful expression of 
our sympathy, and would earnestly recommend 
that it be largely augmented. The undeniable 
interest which the British people have in the 
freedmen’s welfare combines with other con- 
siderations of justice and gratitude to require 
that such aid should be supplied until the great 
and critical work of emancipation may be truly 
said to be complete.’ The list of subscriptions 
at the Meeting amounted to nearly £1000. 


ally 
Dip tHe Pinckim FATHERS PERSECUTE 
Frrenps ?—In our 25th number, Second month 
17th, there was a notice of a lecture in London 
by Benjamin Scott, whose object was to show that 
the Pilgrim Fathers who landed at. Plymouth, 
from the Mayflower, in 1620, were not Puritans, 
but Separatists, and that they did not, as has 
been reported of them, persecute either Roger 
Williams, the Friends, or any person. This 
lecture has been published in London, and a 
copy having been kindly sent to us, we have 
pleasure in presenting it to our readers. 


By letters from Ireland, we learn that the 
steamship Cuba, in which our friends David 
Hunt, Joho Henry Douglass and Murray Ship- 
ley embarked at New York on the 18th ult., 
urrived at Queenstown, in the south of Ireland, 
on the 28th. They spent First-day in Cork, 
and proceeded next day to Dublin. The Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders was held on Third- 
day, and the Y. Meeting opened on Fourth-day- 
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Frrenps In Kansas.—Frederick Henley, of 
Burlington, Kansas, asks the attention of 
Friends, who contemplate moving westward, to 
the settlement in which he resides,—farther 
south than any other settlement of Friends in 
Kansas. The water and the soil are good, and 


the sandstone is excellent for building. 


08. - 


Mareiep, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1866, in 
Friends’ Meetirg, at Lynn Grove, Jasper Co., Iowa, 
Artsur L. Burkin, son of Warner and Mary Ann 
Bufkin, to MartHa Macy, daughter of Calvin and 
Diana Macy. 

——, at the same time and place, Jonn Hiatt, son 
of Joel and Anna Hiatt, to Estugr A. Macy, daughter 
of Wiilism and Phebe Macy. ; 

, on the 2d of Fifth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, New Garden, Ohio, E:.woop Parker, of 
Walnut Ridge, Ind., son of William and Almeda 
Parker, to Racnet Jounson, of New Garden, daughter 
of James and Sarah V. Johnson. 

,on the 3d of Fifth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, East Farnbam, C. E., Revsen Gopparp to 
Hawnas B, Jewett. 


<2 


Diep, on the 18th of First month, 1866, at the resi- 
dence of his brother Wm. Stevens, Samugt Stevens, 
son of the late Seneca and Sarah Stevens, aged 33 
years ; a member of Farnbam Monthly Meeting. His 
friends have the consoling belief that his end was 
peace. 

, on the Ist of Third month, 1866, near Rays- 
ville, Ind., Hester Pickerine, aged nearly 62 years; 
a member of Raysville Monthly Meeting. She was 
an example of meekness and patience. Near her 
close she expressed her entire resignation to the 
Divine will. 

, on the 2d of Ninth month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of ber father, in Leavenworth City, Kansas, 
MartTsa Ann Parrce, daughter of Isaac M. and Anna 
Peirce, in the 18th year of her age; a member of 
Kansas Montbly Meeting. P 

, on the 15th of Second month, 1866, in West 
Gardiner, Maine, Susanna Crossy, in the 80th year 
of her age. She endured a painful illness with 
Christian patience, and her friends have the comfort- 
ing belief that ber end was peace. 

, on the 8th of Fourth month, 1866, in the 
same place, ALicg, widow of the late Nicholas Pink- 
ham, in the 81st year of her age; both members of 
Litchfield Monthly Meeting.. 

, on the 25th of Second month, 1866, in Man- 
chester, Me., Tuomas Farr, in the 60th year of his 
age; a worthy member of Litchfield Monthly Meet- 
ing During his sickness of three weeks he dwelt 
mostly on religious subjects, saying he felt no liberty 
to converse on worldly affairs. At one time he said, 
whetber life or death were the issue, he felt perfectly 
resigned. The night before his death he repeated 
these sweet lines: 

“Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 
He was often engaged in both silent and vocal sup- 
plication, his last audible prayer being, “ Thy will, 
O God, not mine, be done!” 

, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1866, Mary, 
wife of Abraham Symons, in the 32d year of her age; 
a member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting, Ind. She 
bad for many years given evidence of a concern to 
be taught in the school of Christ, and that she might 
live the life of the righteous. Her disease was long 
protracted, but she manifested much patience and 
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resignation, often saying that she felt that the change 
when it came would be a happy one to her. Near 
her close she said, ‘Ob, I could praise Him if I had 
breath ;” after which she spake no more, but gently 
sank away. 


— = 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will open for 
the Children of Friends and others on the 29th inst., 
under the charge of Avcustine Jones, A. M., and 
continue eleven weeks. For particulars please ad- 
dress AvuGuUSTINE JONES, 

5th mo. 7, 1866. Vassalboro, Me. 


At the exhibition at Oak Grove Seminary on the 
4th inst., the prizes were awarded as follows: 


In Composition. 
1. Nettie D. Reynolds. 2. Mary G. Hall. 
3. Julia Starkey. 
In Declamation. 
1. Albert E. Meigs. 2. Winthrop H. Bowman. 
3. Albert P. Doe. 
A. Jongs, Principal. 


a 
THE CHILDREN’S HOME, CINCINNATI. 

We have now a number of desirable Boys and 
Girls on hand for whom we wish to secure good 
homes in Christian families in the country. They 
range in age from 4 to 15 years. 

Apply to Daniel Hill, Superintendent of The Chil- 
dren’s Home, Nos. 19 and 21 Park St., Cincinnati, O. 

5th mo. 19—3t. 


oo 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Annual Report, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office ; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas 
P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut Street. 

Philada., 5th mo. 10, 1866—eowtf. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
for the Relief of Freedmen will be held at No. 112 
North Seventh Street, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 
19th instant, at 4 o'clock. 


4th mo. 14, 1866. Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


ional 

The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Per- 
secutors. A Lecture delivered at the Friends’ 
Institute, London, on the 18th of January, 
1866, by Bensamin Scort, F. R. A. &., 
Chamberlain of the City of London. 


Passing, many years since, from Threadneedle 
Street, in this city, to take the omnibus at the 
corner of Bishopgate Street, my attention was 
arrested by a considerable crowd. I naturally 
inquired the cause of the assemblage, and was 
informed that a reckless cab-driver had in- 
humanly driven ovcr a woman, who was serious- 
ly, if not fatally, injured ; a second bystander 
thereupon interposed the remark that the man 
had not acted recklessly, but was driving care- 
fully when the woman was run over; no svoner 
had he spoken than bystander number three 
asserted that he had seen the woman rush 
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across the street under the very feet of the horse, 
that the man had not driven over her at all, 
but that he had, by his tact and admirable man- 
agement of his horse, been instrumental in 
saving her life. Entering the conveyance by 
which I was about to travel, I narrated the con- 
flicting statements to which I had just listened, 
when a gentleman of venerable appearance re+ 
marked, with the calm confidence which be- 
tokens a settled conviction, “ Such, young man, 
is the material of which history is composed.” 

This incident originated much thought at the 
time, but many years elapsed before reading, 
reflection and experience of passing events 
compelled me to adopt as my creed the remark 
[had listened to, and compels me to record my 
matured conviction that History, as it has been 
hitherto written, is generally little better than 
the conflicting testimony of mistaken or careless 
witnessess, the blundering compilation of half- 
informed writers, or the distorted caricature of 
prejudiced partizans. But will History ever 
continue untrue, unjust and unreliable? I 
think not. I have faith in truth, and its ul- 
timate triumph in every department. I be- 


lieve in what has been termed “the Resurrec- 
tion of Reputations ” even in this world. Time, 
circumstances and Providence work slowly but 
surely, and often wondrously, towards this end. 
As, in the case of the accident alluded to, the 


original evidence was conflicting and irrecon- 
cilable,—yet doubtless judicial sifting and 
cross-examination elicited ultimately the true 
facts, separated them from hearsay statement, 
and apportioned fairly the measure of merit or 
of blame,—so in respect of the World’s History 
a process of reconstruction is going forward, 
based, in many cases, upon original and un- 
questioned documents wonderfully and often 
unintentionally spared to give their unim- 
peachable testimony in the new historic court 
of appeal. 

Upon such evidence I shall have mainly to 
rely in my endeavor to do justice to men “ of 
whom the world was not worthy,” of whom 
Englishmen of all classes will one day be truly 
proud, and to whom Americans cannot be too 
grateful or too just. 

My address, this evening, is a task imposed 
upon me by circumstances; a task which I 
should not voluntarily have assumed. It origi- 
nated in the fact of my having listened lately to 
a truly eloquent lecture, delivered in this room, 
on Roger Williams, founder of the Rhode 
Island Colony. The lecturer on that ocea- 
sion reiterated (unintentionally of course) 
the statement to which some recent writers 
have given currency, that Roger Williams 
had experienced persecution for religion’s sake 
at the hands of the noble men known to history 
as “the Pilgrim Fathers.” Adwiring the lec- 
ture, venerating the character of Roger Williams, 
greatly respecting “the Friends” before whom 
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and in whose Institute I sat, yet I felt that 
truth was more to be admired, venerated and 
respected than aught else, and my spirit was 
stirred within me to claim a hearing on behalf 
of men whose reputations should be regarded as 
a sacred inheritance by all of every sect who 
value true and undefiled religion. 

My request was, as I expected, readily” 
granted by the members of the Friends’ Insti- 
tute, and although many of them entertain opin- 
ions on this subject at present at variance with 
my own, yet I know too well their sacred regard 
to truth to doubt that they will rejoice tu have 
afforded me this opportunity for explanation, 
even though it should result in their surrender- 
ing opinions hitherto entertained. 

It will not be my office to narrate the eventful 
history of the Pilgrim Fathers, or that of Roger 
Williams, or indeed of their contemporaries in 
New England, excepting so far as incidental 
allusion to such histories may be necessary to 
the elucidation of my point. I shall find it 
convenient to obtain and make definite my ob- 
ject by supporting the following historical 
proposition :— 

“The Pilgrim Fathers were not Puritans, but 
Separatists (who were the first advocates of per- 
fect Freedom of Conscience at the Reformation) 
—they did not, as has been reported of them 
by some writers, persecute for conscience’ sake 
either Roger Williams, the Friends, or any 
person.” , 

In submitting my proofs I shall have occasion 
to encounter the statements of some recent 
writers of repute who have affirmed to the con- 
trary ; but I must ask my hearers to bear in 
mind that the testimony of these writers—as 
they were not contemporaries, and knew not the 
facts of their own knowledge—is not of more 
weight than the statement of the first of them, 
with whom may have originated the misstate- 
ment, which careless authors have merely 
reproduced. The same remark applies equally 
to those more eminent historians who have 
written on the other side. I shall call no such 
witnesses to night. They are, in truth, the 
parties on their trial, and must stand or fall by 
the evidence of original documents. The reit- 
eration of a statement can never alter the re- 
lations of falsehood and truth. Truth and 
error must continue truth and error eternally, 
even though the reverse be asserted eternally. 
To enumerate the testimony of successive 
writers, therefore, is vain upon such a point as 
that before us, unless any such had access to 
original documents newly brought to light; I 
shall not array, therefore, the testimony of con- 
flicting historians—although the balance would 
decidedly preponderate on the side of the 
question which I espouse, whether those writers 
be tested by their numbers or by their repu- 
tation. 

I propose first to show that the Pilgrim Fathers 
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of Plymouth Colony—the only persons to whom 
that term has been historically applied, the 
first successful Anglo-Saxon colonists of America 
aud the real founders of New England—were 
not Puritans, as is often carelessly and erro 
neously reported, but Separatists. 

The difference between the early Puritans 

“and the Separatists was not one of name merely, 
or I should not be found directing attention to 
the confusion which prevails in some minds on 
this subject. That difference was not super- 
ficial, but wide, fundamental and irreconcil- 
able. It involved nothing less than the 
whole question of enforced or free religion,—of 
religion by an act of the State or freedom of 
conscience,—of religion as an act of obedience 
to the ruler, er as an act of conscience towards 
God,—the difference, in truth, which separated 
and stili separates the State Churches from the 
Free all the world over. It involved in the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers the difference be- 
tween the dominant and persecuting Church 
which wielded the sword of the State and the 
persecuted victims of that sword. To confound 
things which so differ, to treat as one the per- 
secutor and the persecuted, is to put.“ darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter ;’’ fod must result in 
making history an unmeaning jumble. So to 
confound persons ond parties is in this ease to 
inflict injustice upon the memories of those who 
have been shaping the good of the present, and 
whose principles form the best hope of the 
world’s future. It has been asked, “ Did the 
Pilgrim Fathers repudiate the term Puritan as 
applied to themselves.” I reply they were not 
and could not, at that day, have been afforded 
the opportunity of repudiation ; no such con- 
fusion of terms could then have arisen. Their 
enemies were too vigilant and unrelenting, and 
they and their predecessors were too truthful to 
permit of their shielding themselves under the 
term of Puritan. I shall show you that the 
difference between the two parties in question 
was considered so fundamental and irreconcil- 
able that the one party put the other to death 
for their diversity of sentiment, until the per- 
secuted party fled toa new world to secure that 
freedom ‘of worship which was forbidden in the 
old. 

It will be necessary to the full elucidation of 
this point to show who were the immediate 
religious precursors of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
for this purpose it will be convenient to recur 
to that period of the Reformation in England 
when the Church of England was completely 
and finally established by Law. 

The spiritual supremacy of the King, estab- 
lished and enforced by the Eighth Henry, had 
been reversed in Mary’s reign, and the Pope 
was onee more declared by Act of Parliament 
to be the spiritual head of the Church in Eng- 
land. It is to Elizabeth’s reign, therefore, that 
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we must look for the final settlement of the 
ecclesiasticul Establishment, which from and 
since that reign has been in close connection 
With the State in England. There is an earlier 
history of both State and Free religion, and of 
the struggles of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
but my argument lies to-night in connection 
with the reformation of religion in England, 
and the most convenient starting point, for 
many reasons, is that which I propose. 

Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1548, 
and in December of that year issued a procla- 
mation forbidding any change of the forms of 
religion until they should be determined accord- 
ing to Law. Immunity from Papal persecu- 
tion was obtained by the change of rulers, but 
no freedom to worship according to conscience, 
either as it regarded Roman Catholics or Prot- 
estants. This is a point too much overlooked, 
and hence much confusion as to religious parties 
formed at this juncture. The Queen was a 
good friend to Protestantism as opposed to 
Popery, but the bitter opponent of all Protest- 
antism which did not square with her own and 
that of the State. The Act of Supremacy, de- 


claring her the head of the Church, passed in 
the first year of her reign, followed closely by 
the Act of Uniformity, requiring all to worship 
on the State pattern and in the Parish Churches. 
Early in 1562 the work was completed by the 


adoption of the Articles of Religion, and from 
this date, the Church of England being com- 
pletely established by Law, we may conveniently 
trace that “ Separation” which, with more or 
less distinctness, can be traced through all 
subsequent English History to this day. 

(To be continued.) 

<aonlaied 

BLIND PEOPLE. 

(Continued from page 590.) 

Next in importance to the sense of touch 
comes that of hearing. The blind hoy knows 
the step of his friend ina trice, decides quickly 
or even instantly which way that step is moving ; 
and, if it be coming towards him, exactly at 
what angle to run across the room or yard to 
meet it. He even will distinguish a certain 
footstep, at times, among others, especially if it 
be one that he either loves or fears. Let us 
glance for a moment into the Basket-shop in St. 
George’s Fields. It is a large and lofty room, 
some 20 feet wide by 150 feet long, and in it are 
now at work on basket making about fifty boys 
and men. There is generally a teacher with 
sight at each end of the room; but one is now 
just gone to fetch some osiers from another part 
of the building. Our friend, little Trotter, is 
at work halfway down the room, but has met 
with some trifling difficulty not to be solved 
without his teacher’s help. The fifty boys and 
men are almost all talking as they work, or 
perhaps humming a tune, or beating their work 
with a bar of iron; and some are crossing the 
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room in search of tools, help, or advice; so 
that, altogether, the scene is full of noisy life, 
and as unlike ashop full of bliad people, as 
may well be imagined. But in the midst of all 
the noise Trotter sits quietly waiting ; he knows 
that the master went out of the room five min- 
utes ago (he will tell you he saw him go,) and, 
though several persons have since come in at 
that door, he knows that his teacher is not one 
of the few. All at once he starts up, as the 
door shuts with a bang—and the pupil walks 
quickly up the room,* in a direct line, as if he 
saw the table at which his teacher now sits. 
As he goes back to his place another person 
enters by the same door, and makes his way 
hastily towards the other ead; but he has not 
gone a dozen steps before more than one voice 
among the basket-makers is heard to whisper, 
“Here comes the Chaplain,” or “ There goes 
Brown.”’ 

Or, glance into the same room an hour later, 
and the whule scene is changed. The bell has 
rung for leaving off work; but as it is a wet, 
wintry day, some fifty or sixty of the pupils are 
here under shelter, walking two-and-two, arm- 
in-arm, around the room, whistling, chatting, 
singing, or shouting most uproarious!y—bat all 
promenading as methodically, and evenly, as if 
every ove there had sight. Not a single boy 
ever strays out of his rank, no one runs against 
his neighbor; though, at the first glance, it 
appears only like a noisy and confused crowd. 
There are three doors to the shop, one at each 
end, and one in the centre; every twu minutes 
some boy darts out from the crowd, or rushes 
in to join it, by that middle door; but io 
neither case does he jostle friend or foe. Here 
comes Trotter himself. He is io search of his 
friend Jones, who, driven in by the rain, left 
him ten minutes ago at the swing, and is now 
the solitary unit in the long chain of couples. 
As tramp by tramp’ it works its slow way past 
the door where he stands, Trotter, “ with his 
face all eye,” watches to pounce on his friend 
as he goes by. In spite of all the din he hears 
him when some yards off, seizes on his arm, as 
if he saw it, passing, and away they go to join 
steadily in that jolly, unbroken march till the 
glad sound of 

“ That tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell,” 


sends them flying out into the colonnade to 
muster for cold beef, bread, and beer. Stand 
still for a moment, and you will hear the deep 
roll of their chanted grace, with its pealing 
Amen ; if not quite so smooth and rounded a ca- 
dence as it might be, at least with a deal of heart 
and reality in its final chord. While they are 


*If any one with sight imagines this to be an easy 
matter, let him shut his eyes when 40 yards from, 
and opposite to, his own door, and make the rest of 


his journey in the dark. The chances are 1000 to 1 


agaiost his arriving anywhere near the well-known 
threshold. 
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|at dinner we will glance into one or two of the 

work-rooms, now silent and empty enough. 
This is on the left, under the archway, in the 
Brush-shop, fitted up with a centra] table and 
forms, on one side the teacher’s bench, and on 
the others a long bench cut up into little sec- 
tions, each fitted with drawers and tools for 
learners, all precisely as if the workmen had sight. 
In this room are made, entirely by blind boys 
taught by a blind man, brushes of almost every 
possible description. After 6 P. M. this shop 
serves as a Club room for the Upper Twenty ; 
here they play chess or draughts, emboss let- 
ters to country friends, or now and then, if lucky 
enough to get hold of a stray teacher, listen to 
the pages of some special book. In the drawers 
of the centre table are now locked up the 
boards for draughts, bagatelle, or chess; all 
curious enough in their way, but which space 
will not permit us to do more than mention. A 
good game of chess will last a month or six 
weeks. Work-room No. 2, is the Mat-shop, 
much larger and loftier than No. 1, aad fitted 
with mat-frames and looms, all of the ordinary 
kind. Here are made rugs, mats, and miles of 
cocoa-nut matting, of every texture, quality, and 
pattern. Dainty little mats of the finest wool 
or fibre, fringed with pink or white for a bou- 
doir, or thick and gigantic enough for Brob- 
dignag; triangular, square, or oblong, to fit 
into the bottom of a carriage, or the corner of a 
hall ; thin enough for the door to swing over 
without brushing, or thick enough for the boots 
of a regiment ot grenadiers, 

As we cross the open yard from the mat- 
shop, the boys and men are coming out from 
dinner, and at once diverge in all directions ; 
some three or four off to the swings, some to 
the range of music-rooms above the work shop, 
in each of which there is a piano to be diligent- 
ly sounded till 6 Pp. M.; some fora stroll round 
the grass plat, and one or two tothe club room ; 
but each and every one going on his way as 
calmly and clearly as if he saw every inch of it 
mapped out before him ; never running against 
friend or foe, never stumbling over doorstep, 
and rarely missing the handle of the door for 
which he steers. As we thread our way, how- 
ever, through the noisy, straggling crowd, our 
irregular, unbusiness-like style of march is 
suddenly interrupted by a shot across the bows 
in the shape of a loud “ halloa!’—as much as 
to say, “ who goes there? and why don’t you 
look where you're going?” Our best answer to 
this shot is to stand still until most of the 
cruisers have swept by; and then—with one 
more peep into the brush-shop, which, until work 
begins again at 2 P. M., serves as a sort of 
house of call—we will quit this part of our sub- 

ject. Our friend Trotter has just set off in a 
great hurry for that door-way; he seizes the 
handle, opens the door hastily, shouts out one 
,or two lusty words, waits for no answer, but 
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rushes off again elsewhere. Ask him what this 
pantomime means, he will tell you that he was 
in quest of a certain trio of boys who promised 
to meet him there; that he “looked” into the 
club room and found that they were not there ; 
at least he thinks not, as judging by the sound 
of his own foot against the form on which they 
usually sit, and of his own voice, the room 
seemed empty. And empty it really is. The 
well known story told by M. Anderson of a 
blind messenger at Ediuburgh, entirely corrob- 
orates this fact. “I had occasion,” he says, “ to 
send out one of these blind men with a mattress. 
I gave him the bill with it, that he might re- 
ceive payment. But to my surprise, he re- 
turned with the account and the mattress too. 
‘ I’ve brought back baith, ye see, Sir,’ said he. 
‘How so?’ ‘ Indeed, Sir, I dinna like t’leav’t 
yonder, else I’m sure we wad ne’er see the 
siller—there’s nz a stick of furniture within 
the door!’ ‘ How do you come to know that ?’ 


‘Oh Sir, twa taps on the floor wi’ my stick soon | 


tell’t me that !’”” And trueenough was the blind 
man’s guess ; for guess it must still be called, 


though in both the cases cited it was shrewd’ 


enough to pass for wit. He educates his senses 


of touch and hearing into a sense of exceeding 
acuteness,* till they almost begin to atone to 
him for that one which is denied; but, after 
all, they cannot do for him what a single ray of 
vision will do by one swift glance. 


By dint of 
long experience, and after an infinite series of 
mistakes—of many of which he is unconscious 
—he manages to see with his fingers, and now 
and then to do more than hear with his ears; 
but a shrewd boy of his own age, with a good 
pair of eyes, will give him twenty or thirty 
in every hundred yards, and yet win the 
race, A blind boy’s face may be, as Coleridge 
describes it, “all eye,” and learn to beam with 
the brightest intelligence; he may be an apt 
scholar where many a youngster fails; his re- 
maining senses, if rightly trained, seem, by that 
merciful law which rules God’s kingdom, to put 
forth new blossom and fruit as every year rolls 
by, to be gifted with new vigor and keener 
life, and thus save him from the full pang of 
knowing all his loss ; and yet, the result if tried 
sharply will too often be found imperfect and 
incomplete. It has been up-hill work all the 
way through, accomplished only by incessant 
and patient toil, by perseverance and unwearied 
ingenuity, and on this ground admirable and 
worthy of praise. For though Huber, in spite 
of the darkness about him, managed to make 
and to record some striking discoveries in the 
domestic life of ants and bees, he would have 


* The eye itself is educated. “It sees,” says 
Carlyle, “ what it brings power to see.” Thus the 
sailor at the mast-head descries aship where the 
landsman sees nothing. The Esquimaux detects a 
white fox amid white snow; the astronomer a star 
where others see only an expanse of misty light. 
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done far more with his own eyes than with those 
of his faithful servant, or even of his clever and 
sparkling little wife, Marie Lullin.* And had 
Didymus of Alexandria, the friend of Rufinus 
and Isidore, a. p. 350, mathematician, linguist, 
and theologian, not been blind, he would have 
left behind him far more trace than a slight 
mention in the pages of his famous pupil St. 
Jerome. Saunderson would have left behind 
him some imperishable record of his genius ; 
his manhood would have beea saved from many 
an excess, and his old age have been preserved 
from the deadly taint of scepticism. John 
Stanley, the organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
(1730,) to whose playing Handel often listened 
with delight, would have been known to all 
England, instead of to one parish in London. 
Blacklock might have written poetry instead of 
rhyme of the very mildest order, and a host 
of would-be poets, philosophers, musicians, 
and prosers, would never have afflicted man- 
kind with their various melancholy perform- 
ances. 
(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS IN THE PRINTING ART. 


While in Philadelphia, the other day, we saw 
realized the dream of inventors for the last 
hundred years—a printing press that is self- 
feeding and capable of working both sides of 
a sheet at the same time. It is well known to 
all conversant with printing in the slightest 
degree that hitherto it has been necessary, even 
upon the most “ improved” presses, to have 
manual assistance in laying on the sheets to be 
printed, while a double impression has been 
thought hardly possible. Sometimes as many 
as six or eight persons are employed in the for- 
mer service, especially on the cylinder or “ fast” 
presses now so common for daily papers of large 
circulation. But for the press of which we 
speak, which is in the Jnguirer office, and which 
is the-invention of William Bullock of Phila- 
delphia, the paper is fed by machinery in con- 
tinuous sheets, each about one mile long, is 
printed on both sides at the same time, and is 
cut off and piled in regular heaps, withont any 
manual aid. The Bullock press prints fifteen 


* A single quotation taken quite at random, from 
Huber’s charming book on Ants, will prove to what 
a good use he put their eyes, and how acutely he 
describes what he never saw. ‘I noticed these ants 
(brought home from a wood) four months, without 
allowing them to quit my study; and then wishing 
them to be nearer a state of nature, I carried the 
ruche into the garden, about ten paces from the natu- 

j ral aot-hill. The prisoners, profiting by my negli- 


gence in not renewing the water which blockaded ° 


| their passage, escaped and ran about. 


The ants near 
the chestnut tree came and recognized their former 
companions, fell to mutual caresses with their anten- 
ne, took them up by their mandibles, led them to 
their own nests ; next a crowd came up to the Beil- 
glass, and searched out every fugitive, to be carried 
‘away with joy.”—P. 173. 
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thousand copies of the paper on both sides, 
equivalent to thirty thousand single impressions, 

r hour. To superintend this press requires 
only ohe pressman and two assistants. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
theré is in Philadelphia an establishment for 
the conversion of poplar wood into paper, which 
is also a great success. The patentee of the 
process is John W. Dixon. The pulp works 
are very extensive. The great feature is the 
economy in the-use of chemicals, which disin- 
tegrate the wood and bleach the pulp. Excel- 
lent printing paper is made with 80 per cent of 
wood pulp and 20 per cent. of straw pulp. 
From 12 to 15 tons of wood pulp are turned out 
daily. The works have but recently gone into 
operation. A poplar tree has been converted 
into white paper in the space of five hours. 


And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in, 
Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 

Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the nine Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


—_—_—<6————__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Lieerpool to 
the 2d inst. have been received. 

Great Britain.—The debate on the Reform bill 
continued in the House of Commons on different 
days until the night of the 27th ult., when the bill 
passed second reading by a vote of 318 yeas, to 313 
nays. This very small majority, when a much larger 
one had been expected, was regarded by most of 
the leading journals as really a defeat rather than a 
victory for the government; and there were many 
speculations as to the course which the’ Ministry 
would adopt; some supposing that they would re- 
sign. _The latest accounts represent that they de- 
clined to regard the vote as equivalent to a defeat, 
W. E. Gladstone announced in the House of Com- 
mons that the franchise bill would still be pressed, 
but the bill for the redistribution of seats, which 
was promised to follow it, would be introduced on 
the 7th, so that both might be considered together. 
In reply to a question, he said that as long as the 
bill stands, the Ministry stands ; and if it falls, they 
will fall. 

The Jamaica commissioners had arrived in Eng- 
land, but nothing official was known as to their re- 

ort. 

Grermany.—Austria had informed Prussia and the 
other great Powers that the coucentration of troops 
in Norvhern Italy rendered it necessary to keep the 
Ausiriaa army on the italian frontier on a war foot- 
ing. Prussia is said to bave declared in reply, that 
the proposals of Austria for disarmament could not 
be considered as serious while she arms against 
Italy ; and that Austria must re-establish the pre- 
vious condition in Venetia if she expects Prussia to 
demobilize her troops. Austria is reported to have 
promised to disarm if England and France would 
guarantee the neutrality of Italy. The Italian goy- 
ernment was said to have officially declared to the 
Western Powers that the rumors of military levies 
in Italy, and a concentration of Italtan troops on the 
Venetian frontier, were unfounded; and the Paris 
Constitutionnel makes a similar statement. It is said 
that an immediate rupture between Austria and 
Prussia is not expected, if one should take place at 
all, as Austria will submit her proposals to tho Fed- 
eral Diet. 

The Federal Diet at Frankfort has selected a 
committee of eleven representatives of the leading 
German States, to consider the question of a reform 
in the Federal Constitution. 

Iraty.—The Prime Minister, in a circular dispatch 
to the diplomatic representatives of Italy abroad, 
states that at the time when the digarmament of Aus- 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
ABRAHAM DAVENPORT, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make their public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the state 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


‘T was on a May-day of the far old year 

Sevent-en hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of grent darkness, like the night 

In days of which the Norland sages tell,— 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, hke that which 
climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern 
wings 

Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor died ; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all.cears grew sharp 


The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look trom the rent clouds, not as be luoked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old S:ate-House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivera of Connecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

“Tt is the Lord’s great day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said ; and then, as if with one accord, 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice, 
The intolerable hush. ‘ This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post 

Where he hath set me in bis providence, 

I choose for one, to meet him face to face,— 
No faithless servant, frightened from my task, 
But ready wheao the Lord of the harvest calls; 
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tria and Prussia was expected, Italy saw herself 
directly menaced by Austria, who increased her 
armaments and gave them in Venetia an overtly hos- 
tile character; and he declares that the military 
measures taken by Italy were only in consequence of 
the action of Austria. 

South America.—Valparaiso dates are to the 9th 
ult. Ithad been definitely ascertained that only two 
persons were killed and eight wounded in the re- 
cent bombardment. The pecuniary loss to the 
Chilian government does not exceed $1,000,000; 
while the loss of foreign property will not probably 
fall short of $15,000,000, of which $10,000,000 be- 
long to British subjects. The Consul-General of 
Denmark had addressed a communication to the 
Spanish Admiral, threatening to hold him responsi- 
ble for the damage done to the property of his coun- 
trymen by the bombardment; but the note was re- 
turned, the Admiral refusing to receive it. It was 
generally supposed that Callao, in Peru, would be 
the next point of attack, and mnch excitement pre- 
vailed there. The authorities bad ordered all ships 
in the bay to remove to a point beyond range of the 
guns of the fortifications, and were prepuring for re- 
sistance if the Spanish ships should enter the har- 
bor. 


Domestic.—The Grand Jury of the U. S.. District 
Court, in session at Norfolk, Va., on the 10th inst., 
brought in a true bill on an indictment of Jefferson 
Davis for treason, and then adjourned to the 5th of 
next month, to meet in Richmond. 

A white man was recently convicted in the U. S. 
Circuit Court in Newbern, N. C., on the charge of 
passing counterfeit national currency, a black man 
being the principal witness against him. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed a bi'l dis- 
franchising those who bore arms against the United 
States in the late rebellion, who volun arily gave aid, 
countenance or encouragement thereto, who sought 
or accepted office, civil or military, under the so- 
called Confederate States or any insurrectionary 
State, or who voluntarily supported any pretended 
government hostile to the authority of the United 
States, by contributions in money, or property, by 
persuasion or iufluence, or in any otherway. These 
restrictions and disqualifications are not to apply 
to those who have served in and been honorably 
discharged from the army or navy since the first 
day of the year 1862, nor to those who voted 
at the Presidential election of 1864, the election 
for ratification or rejection of the amended Con- 
stitution in the Second month, 1865, or the election 
in the Third month of the same year, for Governor 
and Legislature, or who have been appointed to any 
office by Military Governor Johnson or Gov. Brown- 
low. A stringent oath is imposed by the oath, dis 
claiming any participation in the rebellion, and a 
system of registration is provided for. 

The South.—At Memphis, Tenn., a series of dis- 
turbances occurred about the beginning of this 
month, which were at first represented as a riot by 
the colored population; but later accounts show 
that a difficulty, originally trifling, was made a pre- 
text for a genera! assault upon the negro population 
of the city, which was con‘inued for two days and 
nights, and in which the police as well as private 
citizens participated, apparently without hindrance 
from the city authorities. A number of blacks were 
killed and others wounded, after all resistance on 
their part bad ceased, and the buildings used by 
them as school-houses and places of worship were 
burned, as were many of their dwellings. The white 
teachers of their schools were also threatened so 
violently, that most of them left the place. The 
military fnally quelled the violence. 


On the night of the 27th ult.,a mob broke open 
the building occupied by the Freedmen’s Bureau, at 
Meriden, Miss., and after ransacking it completely, 
set it on fire and burned it to the ground. Gen. 
Wood has ordered a thorough investigation of the 
matter. 

Major General Howard had just received a very 
favorable report of the operations of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in the State of Virginia, from the inspector 
general of the State, in which he suys that the 
freedmen’s schools are well attended , and that the pre- 
judice existing between the two races appears to be 
diminishing. The sanitary condition of the colored 
people throughout the State is very good. All the 
hospitals under the auspices of the bureau have 
been abolished. e 

Governor Orr, of South Carolina, has expressed 
his opinion regarding the teaching of freed-people. 
He believes it is good for them and good for the 
State. He says the teachers chall be protected in 
their duties, and that the prejudice against them 
and their occupation is disappearing. 

A Montgomery, Ala., correspondent says it is un- 
derstood that Governor Patton, in anticipation of 
the operation of the civil-rights bill, has communi- 
cated with the judges of the several circuit and 
otber courts in this State, and recommended that 
they embrace, in their charges to the grand juries 
of the counties, the admission of negro testimony in 
all cases. It has been repeatedly admitted in the 
courts of inferior jurisdiction in Montgomery and 
other parts of the State. In the country of Wilcox, 
which contained one of the largest slave populations 
in the cotton-growing regions of Alabuma before 
the war, the testimony of negroes was admitted dur- 
iug the term of the circuit court just closed. 

The Baltimore Gazette says that in all the indict- 
ments now prepared in the criminal court where 4 
negro is accused of crime, the word ‘“ negro” is 
ignored, and the word “ yeoman” iuserted, pre- 
cisely as in an indictment against a white mau, 


ConerEss.—The Senate passed the House bills au- 
thorizing the coinage of five-cent pieces of copper 
and nickel ; and to impose a duty of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem on cat le imported fiom foreiga countries; 
the latter with an amendment exempting from its 
provisions cattle now owned by citizens of the United 
States in the British Provinces, provided they be im- 
ported within ten days. The ameudment to the Post- 
Uffice Appropriation bill, in reference to the com- 
pensation of officers who are required to be confirmed 
by the Senate, who may be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to fill vacancies caused by removals during the 
recess of that body, which bad been passed, was re- 
considered and rejected, and the bill then passed 
without it. The House resolution of congratulation 
to the Emperor of Russia on his recent escape from 
assassination was adopted ; also a resolution iustruct- 
ing the Finance Committee to report on the expedi- 
ency of providing by law that no public officers shall 
deposit government funds except in U. 8. sub-treas- 
uries where such exist, and in the U. S. Treasury at 
Washington. A bill to regulate appointments to 
and removals from office was introduced. A joint 
resolution for the establishment of quarantine against 
cholera was under discussion, without a final de- 
cision. 

The House passed a bill to repeal the act prohibit- 
ing the issuing of passports to persons liable to mili- 
tary duty. The Constitutional amendment reported 
from the Reconstruction Committee was passed on 
the 10th, by yeas 128, nays 37. 


The President, on the 15th, vetoed the bill passed 
ay Congress to admit Colorado into the Union as @ 
tate. 
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